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EDMUND HUSSERL’S CONTRIBUTION TO PHILOSOPHY 


HATEVER may be the shortcomings of his phenomenological 
thesis, Husserl certainly was one who loved philosophy. 
Therein lies much of his appeal to thinking minds today. As a stu- 
dent, Husserl had grown disturbed at the state in which he found 
philosophy. A multiplicity of ‘‘systems’’ were advocated by a 
multitude of men; little agreement could be found among them 
either as to the proper field of philosophy or as to its distinctive 
methods. In consequence, results also were altogether divergent 
and often contradictory. Husserl was troubled by this. In none 
of the exact sciences would such confusion be tolerated, he felt. 
When men start from a common ground and follow common paths, 
they must reach a common goal. Could not such a program be 
mapped out for philosophy? 

What particularly distressed Husserl was the impoverishment 
of philosophy advocated by the positivists of that period. He 
felt that Plato’s conception, which lies at the root of all European 
thought, could still be maintained in our time, and that philosophy 
could, and should, be both a universal and a strict discipline. 
This would require radically new orientation of all scientific ele- 
ments of current philosophy; for science, he said, accepts ‘‘the 
given’’ as self-evident and then proceeds to play the part of a 
squatter upon the domain of natural experience. The philosopher 
must consciously accept nothing as self-evident, but, avoiding the 
weakness which deprives the natural sciences of any ultimate au- 
thority, must strive to get behind all the given in order to recog- 
nize by meanings therein implied ‘‘the necessary-first-in-itself.’’ 
For the final motivation of the philosopher does not lie in the 
external world or in any striving for its mastery, but is to be 
found in the nature of his own subjective consciousness. More- 
over, this consciousness will be discovered to reach far deeper than 
the interplay of the psychic and physical relations which consti- 
tutes the legitimate field of psychology as a natural science. 

So Husserl, convinced that no mere criticism and revision of 
any existing system of philosophy could give to this loved disci- 
pline at once the exactness of a science and the ultimate authority 
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of the logically necessary, conceived the idea of laying the basis 
for a fresh start in philosophy. By means of a radical change in 
method he sought to open a new and fundamental domain for the 
thinker, that of transcendental consciousness. 

In making this contribution to philosophy Husserl displayed a 
strange mixture of modesty and self-confidence. He protested 
against treating phenomenology as one of various possible sys- 
tems of philosophy, for, he said, he presented it only as a method 
whereby some day he hoped an adequate system might be evolved 
by others. He looked upon himself merely as a pathfinder; yet 
he felt certain that his path was the right one, indeed the only one 
leading to the ‘‘promised land’’; he was content to view that land 
from afar, being assured that others would proceed with its fruit- 
ful cultivation. He held phenomenology to be not a method, but 
the method; only by its means would any real philosophy ever be 
attained at all. Thus, in a double sense, it was a first philosophy. 
Husserl conceded that he might be wrong in detail, just as the 
discoverer who informed the world of a newly-found continent 
might afterward be proven inexact in the minutie of the first map 
he published. Yet, though later explorations might revise the 
world’s knowledge of them in this particular or that, the moun- 
tain chains and mighty river systems he originally reported would 
abide. Thus, Husserl was convinced, the principles involved in 
his thesis would never be shaken, more particularly its funda- 
mental claim that ‘‘the world is the validly constituted ideal-ob- 
jective sense of transcendental consciousness.’’ He complained 
that his critics were usually men who would willingly spend years 
in speculation concerning the possibility of the existence of a con- 
tinent of Atlantis, yet who would readily criticize or deny the re- 
ports of one who had explored a heretofore unknown and unheard- 
of world. What aggravated the matter was the fact that they 
would blithely do this without putting themselves to the trouble 
of going out to investigate the alleged discovery for themselves. 

Even prior to his development of the thesis of transcendental 
phenomenology, Husserl manifested keen interest in, and achieved 
a profound analysis of, the process by which knowledge is ac- 
quired. For him intuition (Anschawung) was the ‘‘open sesame”’ 
to reality, but he used this term in various shades of meaning. 
In its broadest sense, intuition consisted for Husserl in apprehend- 
ing the self-givenness of the objects of consciousness. This may be 
exemplified in all the levels of knowledge. In sense perception, 
the object ‘‘constitutes itself’’ as a direct correlate for intuition. 
In categorical intuition, more than a simple ‘‘constituting’’ of the 
sense object is involved. Here the full content of experience is 
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realized only as a result of a ‘‘grounded act’’: the immediate 
presentation of the object is attended by other acts of intuition 
exhibiting meaningful relations. 

Husserl held that the perceiver is far from merely filling the 
passive réle of a blank sheet on which the object pole writes a 
record of experience; rather it is in the complete coéxtensiveness 
of a ‘‘meaning-giving’’ intention on the part of the subject and 
the ‘‘meaning-filling’’ answer of the object that we should recog- 
nize an ‘‘adequate’’ perception. In his effort to reach funda- 
mental meanings contained in this nexus of subject and object 
poles, Husserl developed the procedure so intimately connected 
with his name, that of ‘‘reduction.’’ It consists of a purposeful 
attempt on the part of the philosopher to divest himself of cer- 
tain limitations inherent in fhe modes of consciousness as they 
ordinarily present themselves'to him. He deliberately encloses 
certain aspects of his data with a ‘‘bracket’’ (epoché) and rigor- 
ously refrains from any judgments thereupon, so that the real 
meanings and values ordinarily obscured by them may become ap- 
parent to him. 

Thus: I gain admittance into the world of essences by means 
of the eidetic epoché. I enclose in this bracket all the contingency 
of individuality and refuse to yield to my habit of forming judg- 
ments which apply to it. By bringing this sacrifice on the altar 
of knowledge, I now am enabled to behold in every particular 
object of consciousness the possible exemplification of a generic 
universal. The unchanging essence (eidos) shadowed forth in the 
changing particulars is also to be grasped by intuition, either di- 
rectly and completely, or by intuition combined with the processes 
of ideation. 

This epoché, Husser] asserted, carries out in strict method a 
practice unconsciously and imperfectly employed by many men, 
particularly in the fields of science. For pure science of any kind, 
such a reduction is the necessary basis. It enables the observer 
to attain to the essential reality underlying objective experience 
and psychic activity. The horizons of this eidetic world are capa- 
ble of incredible extension. Not only does each succeeding rela- 
tionship of the ego and the eidos constitute a new nexus from 
which additional meaning may be gained, but this process is re- 
peated anew and independently as each one of the categories is 
specially selected to become the field for reflection. 

Yet, be it noted, that in thé realm of the eidetic we are not 
dealing with a priori data, but with apprehensions that result from 
subjective experience, whether in the natural or (as explained 
below) in the phenomenological setting. This may be illustrated 
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by such an eidetic judgment as: ‘‘A color in general is different 
from a sound in general.’’ This statement has meaning only if 
the essences thus contrasted are ‘‘present’’ in the mind as intui- 
tions from real or imagined experience. 

If, on the other hand, I focus my attention upon myself as the 
subject pole in experience and upon the pure psychological activ- 
ity of my inner life, I grow aware of myself as ‘‘an essential in- 
dividuality, self-contained and holding well together in itself, to 
which all real and objectively possible experience and knowledge 
belongs, through whose agency the objective world is there for 
me with all its empirically confirmed facts, in and through which 
it has for me at any rate trustworthy (even if never scientifically 
authorized) essential validity.’’ All experience, whether actual 
or potential, gains significance only in relation to this self. I dis- 
cover the basic truth ‘‘that the world is for me.’’ Recognizing, 
however, that my psyche is itself inextricably enmeshed in the 
natural world order, I intuit, underlying its activity, the expres- 
sion of a self-contained realm which I now refer to as absolute 
self, as transcendental ego. 

To make fruitful use of this intuition and to draw from it the 
wealth of implications it contains, I must resort to the transcen- 
dental-phenomenological reduction, in the discovery and develop- 
ment of which lay Husserl’s latest and chief contribution to phi- 
losophy, according to his own appraisal. 

To carry out this reduction, I must begin with the stage to 
which I, as a natural ego, can attain by reflection upon the mean- 
ing-giving character of subjectivity, viz., with the emergence of 
the transcendental self. I recognize that my natural ego, the ‘‘I- 
as-a-man-in-the-world,’’ is fundamentally involved in and limited 
by my very position in the natural world order. I realize that 
all percepts and concepts of this ego, even those apparently most 
abstract, are profoundly modified by its being so intimately bound 
up with existentiality. As a detached and disinterested onlooker 
of this natural self, I seek to free myself from the presuppositions 
resulting from this position. To do this, I place a bracket about 
the natural ego and its world and am now able to give my atten- 
tion wholly to the transcendental ego and the realm of pure con- 
sciousness within which it is active. 

The existing world order as a whole has become a ‘‘phenome- 
non’’ for transcendental subjectivity. From the vantage point 
thus gained, I examine the ‘‘universal belief in world as existing 
for the subject’’ and find in the relation of subject-object abso- 
lute value. Old concepts and problems vanish. The distinction 
between ‘‘things in reality’’ and ‘‘things for me,’’ inevitable in 
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the natural order, is now transcended. The ontological status of 
natural objects and of the natural ego, questions that loom so 
large in traditional philosophical thought, do not belong to the 
realm of the transcendental. 

In its essence, then, the transcendental-phenomenological reduc- 
tion is the process of recognizing a transcendental subject which 
contemplates the existing world order as a phenomenon of tran- 
scendental consciousness. But the latter does not constitute the 
whole field, rather it is an element among others, a part of the 
meanings and values which grow out of the fundamental struc- 
ture of pure consciousness. 

Yet, again, Husserl stressed that the transcendental realm made 
accessible by this reduction is not a purely speculative one. The 
transcendental ego does not unfold an a priort world of essence 
and structure. Rather, it views the empirical world and intuits 
fundamental objects and relations to which, though they are il- 
lustrated in our experience within the natural setting, the natural 
ego remains blind because of its own involvement in this world 
order. Transcendental reality is immanent in the content of the 
stream of consciousness as a unity within manifoldness. It is the 
very nature of consciousness itself constantly to receive multiple 
systems of continuous appearances of one and the same object. 
Within all these shadings, consciousness intuits the thing pre- 
sented to it. These apprehensions are received by intuition, yet 
again, the subject is not just passively receptive. The transcen- 
dental ego intends the true objects and relations illustrated in the 
world as phenomenological correlate but it can also manifest cre- 
ative activity in joining intuited essences into a system of funda- 
mental concepts. By a combination of the phenomenological and 
eidetic reductions, it passes to the highest plane, concerning which 
Husserl wrote: ‘‘ [It] is the concrete, ultimate ground, whence all 
that transcends consciousness, including all that is real in the 
world, derives the sense of its existence. For all objective exist- 
ence is essentially ‘relative,’ and owes its nature to a unity of in- 
tuition, which, being established according to transcendental laws, 
produces consciousness with its habit of belief and its conviction.”’ 
However, Husserl did not in his published works elaborate his 
conclusions regarding this stratum, holding, as he did, that con- 
clusions concerning it must be a slow outgrowth of the considered 
judgments of many disciplined minds. 

One serious charge brought against his thesis after the publica- 
tion of his Ideen was that of solipsism. Later Husserl, in trying to 
refute this accusation, admitted that his treatment of the tran- 
scendental ego had not been carried out with sufficient clearness 
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to avoid any suggestion of it. He claimed, however, that this 
very charge was one of many proofs that the majority of his critics 
failed completely to understand the purpose of phenomenology, 
whether they did so intentionally or not. 

In the Ideen Husserl had emphasized the egological approach 
to the transcendental-phenomenological reduction as the most 
forceful of various possible methods of arriving at a true concep- 
tion of the transcendental ego and of its phenomenological corre- 
late. He had emphasized the fact that his own psyche and body 
are given to the philosopher in a sense and to a degree that tran- 
scend his knowledge of the psycho-physical relationship in other 
egos. In the last analysis, Husserl maintained, other egos do 
belong for one other of us to the realm of the ‘‘world-for-me”’ 
and can be known only through their relation to my self. ‘‘The 
fundamental truth that ‘I am,’ is the intentional ultimate basis 
for my perceptive world.’’ ‘‘The ‘other’ is placed in ‘my world,’ 
not merely in an analogous one.’’ Nevertheless, Husserl felt the 
alleged involvement of transcendental phenomenology in solipsism 
to be more apparent than actual. Since the subjective experience 
of each one of us does include relations with other egos, a true 
eidetic system, gained, as it is, through contemplation of the data 
of experience, will in the end satisfactorily account for intersub- 
jectivity, despite recognized difficulties inherent in this field of 
thought. 

In the Méditations Cartésiennes, we find an extended attempt 
by Husserl to refute the charge of solipsism. He made three main 
points: (1) The whole of his thesis never dealt primarily with 
the ego of the psycho-physical human being. No just accusation 
of solipsism, he argued, could be advanced against a thesis in 
which the natural ego of the philosopher is conceived as being ob- 
jective among all the objects of the natural world, including the 
natural egos of other beings. ‘‘We become ‘appearances’ to our- 
selves.’? Though there inevitably remains a closer bond between 
the transcendental ego and our natural ego than between the 
transcendental ego and the natural egos of others, no difference 
exists in status between them. (2) In reality only the transcen- 
dental phenomenologist validates the existence of other selves, 
since these selves, now reduced to a status of being entirely paral- 
lel to that of his own objective natural ego, are recognized by 
means of his own, their functions and their conclusions being 
understood as entirely analogous to his own. (3) Having thus 
reduced other egos, and his own, to the phenomenological plane, 
the world becomes a ‘‘world-for-us,’’ an intersubjective world in 
which universal structures and shared truths and common rela- 
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tions are discovered. Phenomenological experience thus becomes 
not the experience of any one transcendental ego, but of a com- 
munity of other apprehended transcendental egos. Perhaps these 
three points could be summed up as follows: only the transcen- 
dental phenomenologist can contemplate his own and other nat- 
ural egos in a purely objective way; therefore he is farthest re- 
moved from the danger of lapsing into solipsism. 

In the opinion of the writer of this paper, the thesis of tran- 
scendental phenomenology certainly represents a commendable 
effort to bring philosophy back to its own. Husserl envisioned a 
much more inspiring scope for the processes of thought than have 
many other recent schools. If he limited the inquiry by bracket- 
ing cosmological problems and similar questions in the existential 
field, he exercised a privilege of method. Other modern philos- 
ophers have narrowed the realm of philosophy far more radically 
than he, by not merely ‘‘bracketing’’ the problems of metaphysi- 
cal idealism, but by definitely denying them either significance or 
meaning. That the method advocated by Husserl is at least a 
stimulating one seems evident from the wide and varying response 
which it has evoked from the most diverse minds, particularly in 
Germany. Such a general appeal is hard to account for, unless 
one admits something of considerable value in the original thesis. 

However, questions which seem pertinent suggest themselves. 
They are accentuated by the piecemeal way in which Husserl pub- 
lished his thesis. It is perhaps significant that the status of the 
various egos (the natural, the spectator, and the transcendental) 
in the trinity of the self was a matter concerning which Husserl 
was not consistently clear in his earlier work. 

Just how transcendent is the ‘‘transcendental self’’? Can one 
really succeed in passing from the natural ego to a subject dis- 
sociated from the former and yet using conceptual and intuitional 
powers similar to, if not identical with, those employed in the 
“natural setting’’? And further, is it possible to dissociate the 
activity of the natural ego from that of the transcendental, while 
yet using the experience of the former to provide the latter with 
‘‘raw material’’ for concepts that apply in the realm of pure con- 
sciousness? In a word: does the bracket really hold? Can a 
‘‘transcendental’’ ego thus attain objective truth? 

The answer to such questions must be given by the degree of 
uniformity to which this method lends itself in practice. Husserl 
himself makes the claim: ‘‘if thé right standpoint has been won 
and entrenched through practice, if, above all, there has been 
acquired the courage to follow up the clear, essential data with an 
entire absence of all prejudice and indifference to ail current and 
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borrowed theories, firm results follow forthwith, the same for all 
who adopt the same position.’? The phrase which the writer has 
italicized seems to express the crux of the matter. If by means 
of the transcendental-phenomenological reduction the mind is able 
to view the universal phenomena of ‘‘consciousness purely as 
such,’’ and to apprehend the real in the concurrences of conscious 
experience, then this must become evident in the uniformity of 
the results attained. Husserl has proposed a common point of 
departure and a uniform method of procedure. If, as he held, 
intuition is the result of the ultimate laws of subjectivity, then 
sufficient uniformity should be manifested in the product of these 
laws to justify reliance upon them. If not, transcendental phe- 
nomenology seems to open the way to a regular labyrinth of indi- 
vidual interpretations of the stream of conscious life, whereby 
Husserl’s express purpose of making philosophy a universal and a 
strict discipline would be defeated. 


KENNETH G. HAMILTON. 
MOoRAVIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


CONCERNING HUSSERL’S PHENOMENOLOGY 


Before the coming of Husserl the objects or contents of experi- 
ence had always been studied with reference to their behavior 
either (1) in the physical order oriented around the body of the 
percipient, or (2) in a psychical or psychological order oriented 
around the mind, memories, and emotions of the percipient. Hus- 
serl’s new enterprise of ‘‘phenomenology’’ consists, as I see it, in 
a topical study of the objects of experience in and for themselves, 
in abstraction from their membership in either the physical or the 
psychological context. When contemplated from this detached 
and neutral standpoint, experience reveals many new qualities and 
relations that had escaped the attention of those who had been 
too preoccupied with problems of the existential order to notice 
the nature of the participants in that order. 

What Santayana called the realm of ‘‘essence,’’ what the New 
Realists called the domain of ‘‘subsistence,’’ and what Plato called 
the world of ‘‘Ideas’’ was the subject-matter of what Husserl 
called ‘‘phenomenology.’’ The philosophers just named had rec- 
ognized the new phase of Being and made their bow to it. But 
to Husserl belongs the honor of initiating a systematic study of its 
nature and structure. 


W. P. MontvaAGuve. 
BARNARD COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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THe METHOD OF IMAGINATIVE VARIATIONS 


Husserl aimed to reconcile a radical empiricism with a radical 
intellectualism. The principle of his empiricism is (roughly 
stated) that the conceivable is the imaginable. Abstractions have 
meaning in terms of concrete intuitions, but these intuitions tran- 
scend the limitations of ‘‘perception,’’ in the ordinary sense—and 
therefore of inductions based upon perception—by means of ‘‘free 
variations’’ in the imagination. Ideas have to each other such 
possible relations as imaginative intuition can illustrate; these 
relations are the content of ‘‘generic intuitions’’ (Wesenschauen), 
and are the intellectual elements in Husserl’s philosophy. 

Putting the world ‘‘in brackets’’ was a device to achieve imag- 
inative freedom; how successful a device it was is perhaps the 
chief problem. The goal was to find the range of possible devia- 
tions from common-sense meanings and beliefs, in order that the 
element of necessary or philosophical truth in these beliefs might 
appear as the limit of such variability. When all contingent as- 
sertions had been suspended, the absolutely given which remained 
would make it manifest what, on the basis of this final datum, 
could be conceived to exist, or not to exist. But to know that the 
given is what is left after a certain operation is not necessarily 
to be able to see clearly the chief items in this remainder. The 
most important items may be the least obvious or distinct. Hus- 
serl, in some measure at least, tends, like Descartes and Locke (and 
the positivists), and in contrast to Leibniz, and still more to Peirce, 
Bergson, and Whitehead, to believe that the important and the 
clear, the fundamental and the readily discerned, coincide. 
Moreover, it is always a question how far the verbal suspension of 
a belief means its real suspension. The objects of some among 
the bracketed beliefs may belong to the data that can not really 
be eliminated, although as data they may be far from clearly 
manifest. That we are parts of a larger world, a community of 
individuals, may be given to us even in our wildest dreams. 
Following Descartes and Berkeley, Husserl seems to assume 
(though with subtle qualifications) that in dreams at least we are 
not directly aware of an independent reality, and to argue that, 
since there is only a relative difference, a difference in orderli- 
ness, between dreaming and perceiving, therefore the real physi- 
cal world must be a system of objects-of-awareness with the sort 
of qualities we intuit in external sensation. The alternative might 
be that even in dreams we directly, but for the most part indis- 
tinctly, intuit individuals not ourselves—though like us in being 
genuine individuals, agents of action, and not mere systems of 
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meaningful sense qualities—above all, individuals composing parts 
of our own bodies. As for individuals outside the body, they 
must be in principle analogous; but to imagine distinctly their 
qualities may be beyond human power. Our freedom of imagin- 
ing, then, would lie not in an ability to run through all possibili- 
ties, clearly discerned, but in sufficient variability of intuition to 
illustrate the major dimensions of possible forms (as a blind man 
can grasp the dimension of ‘‘intensity,’’ even though not of spe- 
cific intensity differences between colors). This suggests the con- 
tinuity of possible forms, with the resultant difficulty of absolute 
demarcations, the impossibility of exhausting the possible sub- 
divisions, or species, and the inadequacy of mere dichotomies, 
toward which Husserl tends, such as that between physical thing 
and psychical subject, or qualities and values, or sensation and 
emotion. 

It is plain that Husserl is in the tradition of Descartes, seen 
through British empiricism, and to some extent through Plato, 
Kant, and scholasticism, but that he finds little place for the 
thought of Leibniz, whose law of continuity, doctrine of degrees 
of clarity in consciousness, and realization of the merely aggre- 
gate character of ‘‘inanimate’’ physical objects (concerning which 
Husserl is reported to have said, ‘‘Perhaps Leibniz was right’’), 
ean not safely be neglected by anyone who tries to reach necessary 
truths about existence. (In denying the direct givenness of other 
monads Husserl is indeed too close to one side of Leibniz for com- 
fort, although he tries to establish ‘‘windows’’ by virtue of the 
common object-meanings. ) 

In any case, to have given such good reasons for believing that 
empiricism in a truly generalized sense does not mean positivism, 
and to have focused attention upon so many aspects of the ques- 
tion of how imagination can reveal its own limitations and the 
universal traits of existence, as Husserl has done, is a great achieve- 
ment. Nor could one know him without feeling something great 
in his mind and personality. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


A PHILOSOPHER’s PHILOSOPHER 


Two things stamp Husserl as the modern philosopher’s philos- 
opher: the story of his intellectual life and the virtuosoship of 
his writings. In both respects he excels Descartes, who otherwise 
might lay claim to such a title. For where Descartes’ work bears 
the earmarks of disingenuousness (called ‘‘prudence’’ by some) 
and artificiality, Husserl must be admired both for the integrity 
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of his thought and for the artistry displayed in the variations on 
his themes. 

His mental odyssey began when as a youth in Moravia he 
planned to become a mathematician or an astronomer. Then in 
his student days at the University of Leipzig he was brought 
through his fellow countryman, T. G. Masaryk, to a first interest 
in philosophy and induced eventually to study with that remark- 
able personality, Franz Brentano. Out of two years of study with 
Brentano there came to Husserl the realization of the intrinsic 
worth of philosophy. This conviction gave the young scientist 
the courage to choose philosophy as a vocation, since he had been 
brought to believe that it too is a sphere of serious work that can 
and must be treated in the spirit of the most exact science. 

Passing from Brentano’s direct influence to that of Stumpf, 
Husserl wrote his first major philosophical work, a study of the 
philosophy of arithmetic based on psychological analyses. This 
book contained a number of noteworthy seminal ideas, but laid 
itself open to the error of psychologism which Husserl shortly 
afterwards was obliged to renounce. It was the reading of Bol- 
zano’s Wissenschaftslehre (picked up by chance in a second-hand 
bookstore for a mark a volume) together with the outspoken criti- 
cism of Gottlob Frege that turned Husserl away from such a 
psychological approach. This changed standpoint meant that he 
had to turn his back on philosophers he had formerly valued and 
to appreciate the work of others he had been taught to ignore. 
He did not then simply accept the antipsychologistic position, but 
by dint of prodigious mental effort came to realize how a middle 
way is possible. The following up of that middle way led in the 
course of time to the phenomenological method and problem field 
which are his philosophical accomplishments. So he was led to 
develop the idea of a scientific philosophy, in which philosophers 
must be looked on as co-workers following up various lines of 
research, not resulting in the opinion of an individual or a school, 
but leading to a corpus of eternal truths. 

In Logische Untersuchungen (1900-1901), undoubtedly his 
greatest work, Husserl produced a philosophical classic. Its many 
themes, beginning with the attack on psychologism and ending 
with the doctrine of categorial intuition, are treated with the sure 
touch of the master. His Logos article, ‘‘Philosophie als strenge 
Wissenschaft’’ (1911), was another classical utterance, brilliant 
and provocative. ‘‘Show me an objective contribution to phi- 
losophy and I will admit that a science of philosophy is already in 
existence,’’ was the challenge of this essay on behalf of an exact 
science of philosophy. The Zdeen (1913), with its more systematic 
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presentation of phenomenology, never rose to the same heights as 
Logische Untersuchungen of which it is largely a highly refined 
and difficult restatement. The works that more closely approxi- 
mate Logische Untersuchungen are the Vorlesungen zur Phino- 
menologie des inneren Zeitbewusstseins (1928), lectures which 
really constitute a supplementary study to those in Logische Unter- 
suchungen, and Méditations Cartésiennes (1931) which apart from 
being an excellent introduction to phenomenology takes up in de- 
tail the difficult doctrine of intersubjectivity. 

For his psychological theories Husserl won acclaim even from 
adversaries like Wilhelm Jerusalem. As a logician he is to be 
reckoned with whenever the theory of meaning is to be investi- 
gated. His attack on the vexed question of universals was a 
brilliant one, while his conception of logical thinking was an out- 
standing achievement. As a systematic philosopher his impor- 
tance must continue to grow or else philosophy will run the risk 
of falling back to the status derided by Spengler in his Decline of 
the West. He is especially to be thanked for bringing the word 
‘‘reflection’’ back to the philosophic vocabulary from which it had 
been driven by overmuch attention to matters of positive science; 
though vastly more significant is the fact that he developed a 
technique for reflection, thereby making it the method for phi- 
losophy. That method, called by a variety of unprepossessing 
names, is much more difficult than the psychologist’s method of 
introspection. The satisfaction in following it up though comes 
from the fact that the rigorous discipline of mind demanded by 
Husserl’s phenomenology results in the production of trained 
thinkers, quite apart from any question as to the merits of his 
philosophy itself. 

ANDREW D. OSBORN. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Some RESuLTs oF HussERL’s INVESTIGATIONS 


According to those in a position to know, the bulk of Husserl’s 
philosophy lies not in his published works but in his literary re- 
mains. Therefore, so long as the latter remain inaccessible, any 
statement of what is ‘‘most noteworthy in Husserl’s thought’’ must 
be provisional. 

If phenomenological investigation has penetrated beneath all 
usual presuppositions, a community of experience on the deeper 
level must be established before its results can be properly under- 
stood. Nearly every new reference to phenomenology is new eVi- 
dence that such a community remains practically non-existent. 
The attempt to extend it now, with seven hundred words, would 
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be futile. Preferring grave inadequacy to absolute unintelligibil- 
ity, I therefore leave out the heart of Husserl’s thought—the very 
part that, he maintained, can alone make genuine philosophy pos- 
sible—and enumerate only results that can be superficially under- 
stood, as contributions to psychology and philosophy in the usual 
sense : 

1. Differentiation between the real determinations of the 
stream of consciousness and what pertains to its intentional corre- 
late. 

2. Analysis of the general structure of the conscious act and its 
intentional correlate: the object as it is posited with its objective 
sense and in its manner of givenness. 

3. Analysis of the horizon of acts predelineated by the given 
act, especially the horizon of acts intending the object as identical. 

4. Distinction between various kinds and modes of positing 
and between various manners of givenness, original or reproduc- 
tive, direct or indirect. 

5. Analysis of evidence as a manner of givenness; distinction 
between types. of evidence, adequate, inadequate, apodictic; evi- 
dence of clarity or fullness and evidence of distinctness; fictive 
selfgivenness as evidence of possibility. 

6. Conception of synthesis; fulfilment as a synthesis of identi- 
fication between the more and less evident. 

7. Differentiation between individual objects and essences. 

8. Analysis of sense-perception and of the general nature of 
the world of sensually perceivable objects. 

9. Conception and realization of the idea of constitutive analy- 
sis. 

10. Analysis of the passive self-constitution of the stream of 
consciousness with its temporal phases and simultaneous com- 
plexity. 

11. Analysis of the passive constitution of objects transcendent 
of the stream of consciousness, particularly the constitution of the 
sensually experienced world through founding objective strata. 

12. Analysis of the passive constitution of other minds and the 
world as intersubjective. 

13. Description of spontaneity in general: ego-stimulation, at- 
tention, action. 

14. Analysis of secondary passivity, the habitual retention of 
the products of active constitution. 

15. Conception of the ego as subject-pole; analysis of the consti- 
tution of the ego’s habitual character through spontaneity. 

16. Analysis of categorial objects (e.g., facts) as constituted 
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in syntactical acts founded ultimately in non-syntactical acts (e.g., 
of sense-perception). 

17. Clarification of the relation between the reflectively in- 
tended categorial sense and the straightforwardly intended cate- 
gorial object. 

18. Description of syntheses of fulfilment of acts in which cate- 
gorial objects are intended. 

19. Distinction between formalization and generalization; cor- 
relatively, between formal and material essences. 

20. Clarification of the idea of logic and of the relations of 
mathematics and logistic to formal logic and formal ontology. 

21. Conception and realization of the idea of material ontolo- 
gies. 

22. Analyses of axiotic and practical acts and objects; devel- 
opment of formal and material a priori theories of value and prac- 
tice. 

23. Analysis of the relation of expression to objective sense. 

24. Analyses of the relation of the world of physical science 
to the world as given in direct experience. 

25. Rudimentary constitutive analyses of the social and cultural 
worlds. 

26. Clarification of the sense of Occidental science and phi- 
losophy since the Renaissance. 

27. Clarification of the nature of phenomenology and its rela- 
tion to other sciences. 


Dorion CAIRNS. 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE. 


HusserL’s UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS 


Dr. Dorion Cairns has drawn attention, in his remarks, to the 
great extent and relative importance of Husserl’s unpublished 
manuscripts. In this connection Husserl’s own statement comes 
to mind that his published works furnish little more than a gen- 
eral program of phenomenological philosophy upon which he 
worked intensively in repeated lectures and studies. About two 
years ago Husserl’s last assistant, Dr. Eugen Fink, prepared a 
topical summary of the unpublished manuscripts, which was cir- 
culated by the Cercle Philosophique de Prague in the hope of find- 
ing means to have the stenographic sheets typed out by those 
competent to decipher them. This topical summary seems of 
sufficient interest to reproduce here in its original German form 
for the light it may throw upon the scope and organization of 
Husserl’s studies. 
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. Mundane Phainomenologie 
I. Logik und Formale Ontologie 
II. Formale Ethik 
III. Ontologie (Hidetik und ihre Methodologie) 
IV. Wissenschaftstheorie 
V. Intentionale Anthropologie (Person und Umwelt) 
VI. Psychologie (Lehre von der Intentionalitat) 
VII. Theorie der Weltapperzeption 
. Die Reduktion 
I. Wege zur Reduktion 
II. Die Reduktion selber und ihre Methodologie 
III. Vorlaufige transzendentale Intentionalanalytik 
IV. Historische und systematische Selbstcharakteristik der 
Phanomenologie 
. Zeitkonstitution als formale Konstitution 
. Primordiale Konstitution (Urkonstitution) 
. Intersubjektive Konstitution 
I. Konstitutive Elementarlehre der unmittelbaren Fremd- 
erfabrung 
II. Konstitution der mittelbaren Fremderfahrung (die volle 
Sozialitat) 
III. Transzendentale Anthropologie 
Transzendentale Theologie, Teleologie, u.s.w. 
. Vorlesungen und Vortrage 


Horace L. FRigss. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





THE PARADOX OF POTENTIALITY 


OTENTIALITY, like novelty, is a notion which many philoso- 
phies have trouble in accommodating. It has been with us 
since the days of the Greeks, but seldom is it treated as altogether 
welcome. Accounts of it are often, to say the least, rather sketchy, 
and attempts to give it a better standing have usually not gone very 
far. Thirty-five years ago Professor Woodbridge declared it to be 
an essential element in the definition of reality‘; but I do not find 
that he has made much further use of it, or that it occupies a very 
favored position in present-day thought. Yet it arises in ordinary 
life, and has, at first sight, no disconcerting features; why should 
it be so reluctantly accepted, or even flatly rejected, by many emi- 
nent thinkers? It is perhaps worth while to inquire whether the 
objections to it can be mitigated, and if so, to indicate certain prob- 
lems with which it is especially connected. 


1 Nature and Mind, pp. 51-52; the original dates from 1903. 
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Potentiality means, in ordinary life, the ability of a thing to 
undergo a change, or changes, resulting in something different from 
the point of departure, and yet consistent with it. An explosive 
substance may or may not actually explode; but if it does, it will 
do so in a way, and with a result, characteristic of that particular 
substance. A bean, if properly planted, may or may not develop 
into a bush, but it is most unlikely to develop into a tomato plant. 
Again, a lump of coal, however carefully planted, will not develop 
into other lumps of coal. In other words, potentiality seems to be 
a definite characteristic of certain objects in our world, both in- 
organic and organic, requiring to be studied and taken into account 
like any other characteristic of that world. It is obviously distinct 
from the statistical notion of probability, which deals with classes. 
The statistician can tell us that out of a certain number of planted 
beans a certain percentage will normally develop into bushes; but 
his statement presupposes what we call the power of any particular 
bean to grow into a bush according to the law of its kind. 

Yet if this view is acceptable enough in ordinary life, it is by 
no means so in philosophy. One of the most vigorous objectors is 
James Ward, who not only relegates the notion to the region of 
abstract thought but insists that even there it is a product of con- 
fused thinking. ‘‘The idea of potentiality, that is rarely out of 
sight when development is in question, still suggests tuat the new 
was in some sort present, was in some sort, therefore, already pre- 
formed in the old—potentially there from the start. We owe this 
notion entirely to retrospective reflexion. Having seen one acorn 
in a suitable environment become an oak, we say of a second that 
it is potentially or virtually an oak already. Not only is such lan- 
guage, strictly speaking, indefensible; it is also worthless in so far 
as it throws no light on the process which it indicates, but does 
not even describe.’’? Now it does not appear that the ordinary 
notion requires us to believe in the doctrine of preformation, or to 
hold that the acorn is ‘‘ potentially an oak already.’’ The fact that 
oaks do actually grow from acorns, and from nothing else, seems 
to be a fact of experience, not a product of thought; and the deriva- 
tion of the notion from ‘‘retrospective reflexion’’ does not seem to 
distinguish it from our other notions. What other source have we 
for them? 

It is somewhat amusing to find Ward falling back on Bradley 
for support of his attitude, especially as Bradley’s objections are 
not very strong. It is true that he regards the term as ‘‘a wide- 
spread source of confusion and danger,’’ but as he also admits that 
‘‘we may in practice succeed in employing it conveniently and 


2 The Realm of Ends, p. 108. 
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safely’? we may suppose that he intends only a warning. ‘‘It is 
applicable,’’ he says ‘‘wherever the factor present is considered 
capable of producing the rest; and it must effect this without the 
entire loss of its own existing character. The individuality, in 
other words, must throughout the process be continuous; and the 
end must very largely be due to the beginning. . . . Potential ex- 
istence can, in brief, be used only where ‘development’ or ‘evolu- 
tion’ retains its proper meaning.’’ It does not seem that Bradley 
is greatly interested in the idea; but his discussion * is less adverse 
to it than Ward’s appeal would give one to understand. 

The real point of Ward’s attack on potentiality is the accusation 
that it unjustifiably inverts the true state of affairs. Shortly after 
the passage already quoted, he goes on *: ‘Ex nihilo nihil fit applies 
only to what begins to exist. In this sense creation out of nothing, 
thing supervening on no thing, is a contradiction, so surely as po- 
sition, affirmation is necessarily prior to deposition, negation. But 
eminimo maximum fit is the truth which the notion of potentiality 
endeavours to express by inverting the process in idea after it has 
been realized in fact, realized directly by the creative synthesis for 
which pluralism contends.’’ Now it is curious, and perhaps sig- 
nificant, that the idea of preformation, to which Ward also strongly 
objects, is exposed to just this charge, and it is at least possible 
that his case actually rests on a confusion between the two. 

The idea of preformation appears to have proved unsatisfactory 
in biology because the solutions it offers are more logical than ac- 
tual, depending as they do on factors beyond the reach of observa- 
tion. ‘‘What Weismann has done,”’ says E. S. Russell, ‘‘is to give 
an inverted redescription of development in terms of a purely hy- 
pothetical complexity which simplifies itself.’’ A sufficient com- 
plexity among the determinants can always be postulated to take 
care of any developed complexity actually observed; but the result 
seems to be only a shifting of the difficulty, not a solution. Russell 
goes on to observe: ‘‘ Why this type of reasoning makes so great an 
appeal to certain minds is an interesting psychological problem. It 
would seem that the mind jibs at the thought of a real evolution of 
complexity from simple beginnings, and seeks somehow to insert the 
complexity there at the beginning. But the plain evidence of the 
senses is that visible complexity does arise from visible simplicity, 
and there is nothing to be gained by a hypothetical inversion of the 
process.’’ 5 : 

If this interpretation is correct, Ward’s chief objection falls to 

8 Appearance and Reality, pp. 384-387. 

4 Op. cit., p. 108. 


5 The Interpretation of Development and Heredity (Oxford, 1930), pp. 
50-51. 
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the ground, and we are left with the notion of potentiality as at first 
stated. A more adequate description of it is the needed next step, 
and I have found none better than this of Baldwin’s °—which Ward 
too might have found had he looked for it: ‘‘In short, there are 
three elements or phases of consciousness involved: first, the ex- 
pectation that something will happen; second, the causation or 
retrospective element, the expectation that when it has happened it 
will be a consistent part of the history of the thing; and, third, the 
conscious setting back of my observation to the dividing line be- 
tween these two points of view, and the contemplation of the thing 
under both of them—both as a present thing, and as a thing for 
what it will be when the future becomes present.”’ 

It seems to me that this is an adequate description of the process 
from which potentiality results, and that it is not exposed to Ward’s 
strictures. It has nothing to say of preformation, it does not con- 
tain the deceptive adverb ‘‘already.’’ On the other hand, it em- 
phasizes two points of cardinal importance for further analysis: 
one, the consistency of any process in which potentiality is mani- 
fested ; the other, the conscious contemplation of such a process as 
a temporal whole, the various stages of which are not the same. 
We do not, it must be insisted, expect anything to be potentially 
anything else; there is indeed abundant room for surprises, but the 
most surprising result has its antecedents and its history, which we 
can always in part, and sometimes completely, ascertain. In the 
effort to ascertain them we are obliged to deal with such questions 
as the nature of evolution and the nature of time; and, difficult as 
these are, we must go on to consider what aspects of them are most 
closely connected with potentiality, and seem to promise the clearest 
notion of it. 

The pendulum of evolutionary thought still swings between the 
extremes of vitalism and mechanism; the effort to halt it at some 
point which shall be neither, or both, has not yet succeeded, and 
is certainly not to be attempted here. It is pertinent to note, how- 
ever, that preformation has always been most at home with a mech- 
anistic view, which suggests that the latter is not altogether com- 
patible with potentiality, or, conversely, that the acceptance of 
potentiality involves a doubt of strict mechanism. Indeed, Russell 
maintains that the two are strictly incompatible, and that it is the 
attempt to maintain the supremacy of mechanism that has led Weis- 
mann and others to postulate an initial complexity that simplifies 
itself.7 ‘‘The mechanistic philosophy can take no account of the 
historical aspect of vital activity; it must assume that past history 


6 Development and Evolution, p. 297. 
7 Op. cit., p. 161. 
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is summed up in the present constitution of the germ-plasm.’’ In 
other words, the nature of the process as consistently extended in 
time refuses to be shelved, and the question of the differences be- 
tween its various stages has to be faced, however hard it may be 
to find a satisfactory answer. 

It is undeniable that many changes in the organic world can be 
satisfactorily accounted for in terms of rearrangement; but when 
we turn to the organic, the principle has distinct and obvious limi- 
tations. We can dismount and reassemble an engine without harm- 
ing it, but we can not do so with an animal. It is, of course, open 
to anyone to hold that these limitations will some day be sur- 
mounted, just as it is to hold that vital phenomena originated in 
fortuitous variations in the remote past; but neither position is 
susceptible of proof here and now, or of application to the present 
state of affairs. It is also evident that a properly functioning 
mechanism is usually not productive of surprises until it gets out 
of order; and these unexpected results, though they may be con- 
sistent with the structure of the machine, are probably not con- 
sistent with the purpose which led to its construction. Since the 
same remark applies in part to the functioning of an organ, it is 
evident that any purely mechanical view may raise problems with 
which the view in itself is not competent to deal. 

Further, while rearrangement may present the ‘‘new’’ only in 
the sense of the previously unnoticed, it may also be regarded as 
producing parts which are ‘‘essentially’’ new. If this seems to be 
the case, where do these parts come from, and in what sense are 
they new? It is much easier to ask these questions than to find 
clear answers to them in most discussions. We can not invoke 
‘‘original’’ novelty § on every occasion of a fresh appearance with- 
out supposing continual creation out of nothing; but just this 
seems to be the unadmitted presupposition of many writers. It 
may be what actually occurs, but it is not the usual procedure of 
philosophers to say so. At all events, the later stages of many 
processes do seem to contain features which were not observable 
in the earlier ones, and some view of the relation between the earlier 
and the later spatial and temporal positions would seem to be de- 
manded. In this connection the temporal relations, as already in- 
dicated, seem the more important, and must now claim our at- 
tention. 

A generation accustomed to the ideas of the time-span and the 
specious present will naturally think of time in terms of duration; 
but the opposite position, that of time as a sequence of instantaneous 


8 For a discussion of this and related points, see my paper ‘‘The Locus of 
Novelty,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXV (1938), pp. 141-149. 
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presents, has recently been vigorously reasserted by W. C. Swabey °: 
‘<The only view which can be consistently stated is that the present 
alone exists in the full sense of the word; past and future are intel- 
lectual perspectives representing systems of possible assertions. 
. . . Reality, we may say, exists only in the ‘now.’ ’’ Yet he seems 
to reconcile this with the statement that ‘‘nothing is wholly without 
duration, enduring things always extend into past and future and 
thus, in a sense, partake of non-existence even while existing.’’ 
There are certainly difficulties in understanding how a duration can 
be made up of pure instants, or why one such instant succeeds an- 
other; nor is it clear that ‘‘partaking of non-existence’’ is more 
than a periphrasis for creation out of nothing. 

Again, while it may be possible to conceive a temporal con- 
tinuum made up of qualitatively identical instants, it does not seem 
that this would help us to understand the differences in the con- 
tents of the ‘‘presents’’ of different individuals as actually ob- 
served. Let us suppose that I see a man standing on a corner, and 
looking at an object invisible to me. That object, then, in our 
respective ‘‘instantaneous presents,’’ both exists and does not exist 
simultaneously. Multiply this case by all the similar cases existing 
throughout the world, and we have a state of affairs singularly un- 
like what most persons would suppose. It is not possible to evade 
this difficulty by shifting it to the ‘‘specious present’’ of each indi- 
vidual, since Mr. Swabey insists that the specious present is ‘‘of 
the nature of an illusion.’’ But this too is a disputable position.’® 

Much more satisfactory is such a view as that expressed by 
Whitehead 1: ‘‘The ultimate terminus of awareness is a duration 
with temporal thickness. This immediate duration is not clearly 
marked out for our apprehension. Its earlier boundary is blurred 
by a fading into memory, and its later boundary is blurred by an 
emergence from anticipation. There is no sharp distinction either 
between memory and the present immediacy, or between the present 
immediacy and anticipation. The present is a wavering breadth 
of boundary between the two extremes.’’ From this it follows that 
there is no immediately given instantaneous present; ‘‘what is im- 
mediate for sense-awareness is a duration.’? The psychological 
study of such awareness, important though it is, is too complicated 
for discussion here; the primacy of duration as a fact of experience 
is enough for our present purpose. 


® Being and Being Known (1937), pp. 162-163. 

10 Is Mr. Swabey right in saying that James called it ‘‘specious’’ in the 
sense of ‘‘false’’? I have always supposed that he referred to its imprecise 
boundaries in actual experience. 

11 The Concept of Nature, pp. 71, 73. 
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Before leaving this topic, however, I should like to recall the 
cogent defense of this view of the present by B. W. Van Riper,’ 
and to quote part of his warning against a too intellectual notion 
of time. The fact that our conscious span is limited ‘‘does not, on 
the one hand, make it any less a real inclusion of time relations 
within itself; nor, on the other, does it imply that time, as viewed 
from the standpoint of such experience, is conceptual or abstract. 
Time that is only symbolically represented in thought is, in so far, 
not the concrete, immediate, passing change in experience. .. . The 
time which, though mathematically infinitely divisible, is neverthe- 
less present to consciousness as a whole, can not be abstract any 
more than the existence of that consciousness can be abstract or 
conceptual. In other words, the specious present as such means 
that a definite amount of actual transition, not simply of thinking- 
about-a-transition, should be immediate to consciousness.’’ 

Such a view will also safeguard us from the curious conception 
of past and future as ‘‘intellectual perspectives.’? They may in- 
deed be that from a special point of view, but they are not primarily 
that in ordinary experience. The whole emotional coloring of ret- 
rospect and anticipation which gives so much of its meaning to the 
ordinary sense of time can not be left out of our notion of time 
without gravely distorting it. When we are actually watching a 
process in which we are interested, such feelings are a normal ac- 
companiment; and though it may be desirable to minimize them 
in special cases, they can seldom be altogether excluded, nor is there 
usually any reason why they should be. It may be well to inquire 
into their ontological basis at the proper time; but we have them, 
and have long had them, before any such inquiry can possibly arise. 

The point of all this for our present purpose is that any process 
which seems to lead to more than we should at the start have ex- 
pected is regarded as potentially richer than a process which leads 
to a result much like what it started with. We must, of course, 
discount the effects of familiarity in discussing specific cases; but 
it remains true that a lump of granite, for instance, has for us fewer 
potentialities than an egg. Under what conditions potentialities 
are to be realized, or whether they ever are realized in any case, has 
to be ascertained by waiting to see; but no intellectual or abstract 
considerations can prevent us from seeing that in time some of 
them are consistently realized by progressive changes from a cer- 
tain point of departure, and that from some other point of depar- 
ture they are not realized at all. 

We can thus see that the situation is well summed up in Laird’s 


12 Some Views of the Time Problem (Chicago, 1916), p. 35. See also pp. 
26-27, 37, 43. 
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dictum that ‘‘we recognize potentiality when we look back on proc- 
ess.’’?28 Here is the paradox of potentiality—that by its nature 
it looks to the future, whereas we can come to know that nature 
only by looking backward. But in this respect it resembles all our 
knowledge, which can register certainty (or what is taken to be 
such) only after it has been attained, and can assign only degrees 
of probability to its expectations. On the same basis we can prop- 
erly say that we recognize novelty when we look back on difference ; 
both potentialities and novelties are estimated in terms of experi- 
ence accomplished, and also in anticipation of experience yet to 
come. All this implies no ‘‘inversion in thought,’’ but simply tak- 
ing the experienced nature of the time-process into account; and it 
implies further that the nature of the world is such as to provide 
entities to which the notions of potentiality and novelty can be at- 
tached. These notions do not provide a full account of such enti- 
ties; but there is no reason to suppose that they are solely projec- 
tions of our peculiar psychological constitution. 

Finally, it must be remembered that most of the processes which 
we study most carefully are more or less isolated for the purpose; 
in the actual world it is often very difficult to decide the limits of 
a process, or to keep one process from blending with another. 
Hence the assignment of a quality to any stage of a particular 
process is not a task to be carelessly attempted. Further, our world 
is not altogether a world of observed continuities; in the interests 
of various sorts of consistency we minimize the breaks, but it is al- 
ways well to remember that they may exist. On the other hand, it 
must also be remembered that our nature as finite beings makes it 
very likely that we should see as breaks what are really only the 
consequences of our own finitude, especially since we find indubi- 
table cases where fuller knowledge has made the continuity ap- 
parent. Our knowledge is a joint product of the nature of our 
minds and of the world in which we find ourselves—neither some- 
thing passively accepted nor something which can avoid the need 
of external control and verification. 

It is easy to see how such considerations as these run toward the 
problems of determinism and mechanism which are still actively 
debated. All I have tried to do is to suggest that they be kept in 
mind when approaching such issues, and that they have a genuine 
place in philosophic thought, especially as a corrective against a 
too intellectualist approach. I believe that our view of things must 
take account of probabilities and even possibilities as well as of 
certainties, of potentialities and problems as well as of achieve- 
ments, but that it must strive to examine each on its merits. In 


18 Problems of the Self (1917), p. 256. 
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spite of all the triumphs which constructive thought may accu- 
mulate, it is occasionally profitable to look back at the ordinary per- 
ceptual level—which is after all our point of departure—for what- 
ever potentialities we may have it in us to bring out. 

CHARLES E. WHITMORE. 





HINGHAM CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Erfahrung und Urteil: Untersuchungen zur Genealogie der Logik. 
EpMuND Husseru. Ausgearbeitet und herausgegeben von Lud- 
wig Landgrebe. Prag: Academia Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1939. 
xxiv + 478 pp. 

The claim that Husser! is still unknown, which has been made 
in recent years, is based upon his extensive unpublished manuscripts. 
These provide an abundance of descriptive material, which is the 
real test of the value of the phenomenological method. The present 
work is the first of a series of posthumous publications and marks 
an auspicious beginning of the enterprise of making available all 
of Husserl’s writings. It is the last part of a trilogy, the other 
members of which are the now classical Logische Untersuchungen 
and the Formale und Transzendentale Logik. The latter grew out 
of a discussion of the meaning of transcendental-logical problems 
which was originally designed as an introduction to the present 
work. As Dr. Landgrebe emphasizes, this is one of Husserl’s own 
works, all suggestions for connecting and ordering the material hav- 
ing been approved by the author himself, whose death last year pre- 
vented his writing the planned prefatory comments. 

The aim of this work is to contribute a group of descriptive 
analyses for the phenomenological foundation of logic, and to con- 
tinue the program of the preceding logical writings in accordance 
with the last period of the development of phenomenology. Formal 
logic is held to be in need of a process of clarification which traces 
back all ideas and forms encountered on higher levels of knowledge 
to their ‘‘origin.’’ Logical ‘‘performance’’ is found to be present 
on all levels of experience and knowledge, and not only on the com- 
paratively high level of linguistic statements, with which the tradi- 
tional logic begins. Formal logic does not inquire into the condi- 
tions of the evident givenness of the objects of judgment, and 
neither has psychology done so with its type of subjective examina- 
tion. But the phenomenological elucidation of the genesis of judg- 
ment is interested primarily in the evident givenness of the objects 
of judgment as the presupposition of all judgment-evidence. The 
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simplest case of object-evidence is that of the givenness of indi- 
viduals, or of ‘‘final substrates.’’ The theory of pre-predicative 
experience, which pre-gives the most primitive substrates in object- 
evidence, represents the first portion of the phenomenological theory 
of judgment. 

The description of the nature of receptive experience shows the 
origin of the ideas of negation, possibility, and the modalities to be 
in pre-predicative experience. The point is to show, for example, 
that negation is not first a matter of predicative judgment, but that 
it already occurs in its primal form, as ‘‘annulment,’’ in the sphere 
of receptivity, which is the lowest stage of the activity of the ego. 
Problematical possibility arises out of a situation of doubt, and is 
contrasted with open possibility, which is founded on the uninhibited 
course of perception. Abstracting from all modalisations, various 
stages of ‘‘ perceptual performances’’ are described, including inner 
determinations of objects, or ‘‘explicatives,’’ and ‘‘relative’’ deter- 
minations, referring to other objects. The attempt is also made to 
analyse the experience of relations on this rudimentary level. This 
leads to the consideration of time, which is regarded as the first 
and basic form, and as the presupposition of all connections which 
establish unity. 

It is necessary to pass beyond the domain of receptivity if the 
goal of cognitive activity is to be attained. The will to knowledge 
aims at more than the complete intuitive givenness of an object; it 
wants to hold fast the known once and for all. Objectivating per- 
formances of a new kind are required in order to constitute the 
eategorial objectivities or logical structures; and since judgment is 
a performance of the understanding, these are called objectivities 
of the understanding. This higher level of activity is characterized 
as a creative spontaneity which produces objects, and these are the 
objects which logicians have used without inquiring into the manner 
of their original production. So closely related are receptive ex- 
perience and predicative spontaneity, that every step of predication 
presupposes a step of receptive experience. At every stage of judg- 
ment, not only is there a further determination of the pre-given 
substrate, but a new kind of objectivity, the fact (Sachverhalt) 
“*S is p,’’ to mention the simplest form, is produced in creative 
spontaneity. Corresponding to such facts in receptivity are rela- 
tionships or states of affairs, as illustrated by the relationship of 
larger and smaller. Facts are ‘‘discovered,’’ and after being dis- 
covered can be thought again at will. But they were really ‘‘valid”’ 
before they were discovered. 

The timelessness of the objectivities of the understanding, their 
‘‘everywhere and nowhere,’”’ distinguishes them from individual 
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objectivities. Whereas something individual has its time-place and 
time-duration, such an irreality as a proposition has the temporal 
being of supertemporality or all-temporality. By an irreality is 
meant an identical, and not merely similar, determination which 
can occur in various realities. 

The concluding section of the book is devoted to the constitution 
of general objectivities and the forms of general judgments. The 
problem is now the grasping of generalities. Such new, spontane- 
ously produced objectivities can enter into judgments as general 
cores. Husserl’s procedure is to ascend from the lowest and sim- 
plest empirical generalities to the highest and purest, seeking out all 
forms in the originalness of their production. Pure generalities are 
obtained by means of essential seeing (Wesenserschauung), and this 
is considered in connection with the method of variation. By freely 
varying a thing, an invariant remains as the necessary general form 
without which the thing, as an example of a species, would be un- 
thinkable. In order to obtain a generality in a really pure form 
there must be no positing of reality. The general truths which 
refer to essential generalities are held to be prior to all truths of 
matters of fact in validity. Every reality that is given in experi- 
ence must accordingly correspond to the a priori ‘‘conditions of 
possible experience. ’’ 

Dr. Landgrebe has rendered a great service in preparing so ex- 
cellent an edition of this important work, which is most valuable 
in illustrating the nature of phenomenological analysis. 


. MarvIN FARBER. 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO. 
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We print below the program of the Fortieth Annual Meeting 
of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association 
held at the University of Missouri, April 20, 21, and 22, 1939. 


THuRSDAY, APRIL 20 


Concurrent Sessions 


2:00 P.M. Section A. 
Instrumentalism and Religion................... C. E. Cory 
PR: OR. Fh i oc cae Kaa eere eesereee’ Karl Schmidt 
Recent Alignments in Philosophy of Religion 
Irl G. Whitchurch 


The Religion of the Philosopher........... J. A. McWilliams 
2:00 P.M. Section B. 

Meaning and the Transposability of Value........ Ray Lepley 

Does Freedom Imply Chance?................65 S. 8. Brown 

The Logic of Means and Ends.................... O. Martin 
4:30 P.M. Public Lecture. 

The Promise of American Politics............... T. V. Smith 


7:30 P.M. Annual Smoker. 


Fripay, Aprit 21 


9:30 A.M. Subject: ‘‘The Place of Philosophy in Higher Edu- 


cation.’’ 
Philosophy in the Changing Curriculum..... Marten ten Hoor 
Philosophy and the College Student.............. M. C. Otto 


The Réle of Philosophy in Political and Social Change 
M. T. McClure 


Concurrent Sessions 


(These sessions were used for discussion of papers which were 
lithographed in full in the program and 
were not read orally) 


2:00 P.M. Section A. 
A Clarification of Critical Realism............. R. W. Sellars 
Are All Propositions about the Future Either True or False? 
Charles Hartshorne 
The Relevant and the Irrelevant............ Bertram Morris 
Discussion by H. Feigl, D. W. Gotshalk, Harry Ruja, 
David F. Swenson, W. H. Werkmeister, Warner A. Wick, 
and members of the Division. 
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2:00 P.M. Section B. 


Is Democracy Natural?...............e00. Richard Hocking 
An Ethical Objective Relativism................ John Clark 
Philosophy as Theory of Criticism........... Alburey Castell 


Discussion by Morris R. Cohen, W. R. Leys, Clifford Os- 
borne, Philip D. Rice, H. D. Roelofs, and members of the 
Division. 
4:30 P.M. Tea. 
7:00 P.M. Annual Dinner. 
Promicential AGGreie. ....00cccascvcces Jay William Hudson 


‘‘Recent Shifts in Ethical Theory and Practice’’ 


SATURDAY, APRIL 22 


Concurrent Sessions 


9:30 A.M. Section A. 
An Analysis of the Idealistic Approach.......... J. A. Lynch 
Husserl’s Place in German Philosophy........ Fritz Kaufman 
Plato’s Philosopher King and American Democracy 
L. P. Chambers 
9:30 A.M. Section B. 
Confirmation and Disconfirmation of Empirical Hypotheses 
K. Hempel 
On the Existence of an External World...... William Barrett 
Two Hundred Years after Hume’s Treatise....Virgil Aldrich 
11:30 A.M. Annual Business Meeting. 





Bertrand Russell has been appointed Professor of Philosophy 
for the next three years at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


